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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN,” “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “A BRAVE LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 
—)—— 
CuapTeR LIV.— RevBeEn’s PRESENT. 
IDNEY was standing with a look of dismay upon She came with a timid, frightened air, and glanced 
his face, and uncertain whether to follow her, | fearfully round. 
or what step to take, when the folding-doors again, “Is she gone, Sidney? Ob, I am so glad!” 
| 


slowly opened. Forth stepped Amy. | He turned his face to her, still with the same 
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look of dismay upon it. . Her words jarred upon 
him. 

He let her cling to him a few minutes. He knew 
that his love was shallow and trivial compared to 
hers—that his remorse would soon have died out, 
had he gone away to other scenes. But his impulsive, 
volatile nature had been vehemently wrought upon. 
His feelings had not the depth Reuben thought they 
had; but yet, they had led him, in a moment of 
impulse, to link himself for life to Amy Howard. 

Her illness, her weakness, called out so much of his 
tenderness; her passionate and clinging love had 
appealed to him notin vain. He had said to himself 
that he should be a villain and a scoundrel if he left 
her again—that he was in duty bound. 

He could see that the mere mention of his depar- 
ture caused her the keenest agony. He was touched 
by the pale cheek and restless anxious eye; she was 
still feeble; the least shock might undo all. He 
must go back to East Bramley. Let him take her 
with him as his wife. 

‘Pray do not allude to such a thing before Reuben,” 
she had said; for since that slight conversation 
with her brother she had hushed up the matter, as 
far as he was concerned, She dreaded lest he might 
throw any impediment in the way. Her all was 
risked on this. As to what should come after, she 
was reckless, 

In all this Amy was not wise. At this very 
moment Reuben knew not what had happened. He 
had been obliged to go home, on urgent business con- 
nected with his parish. The lovers were to follow. 

Yes, and they would follow. Every arrangement 
had been made to that effect; but ere they did so 
they were married. 

Sidney’s interview with his mother had staggered 
him. He was like a child in the ordinary business 
of life; and he had been cherishing a fallacious idea, 
that he could take Amy to the Tower. 

Any number of pensioners might live on the bounty 
of poor dear Frederic. His beneficence was supposed 
to know no bounds. 

Not Sir Frederic, but her ladyship blocked the way. 
Her ladyship was the true mistress of the Tower. 

He and Amy were to leave Cliff Bridge that after- 
noon. They were to go direct to the city where Reu- 
ben lived. Reuben was expecting his sister home. 

She was glad he did not meet them at the station. 

She knew, if it had been possible, he would have 
done so. But his engagements were numerous and 
unceasing ; his time was never his own. 
+ His room was all in order for her. He had been 
expecting her, the woman of the house told her, all 
the lay. He had met one train, and come back 
disappointed. Well, to be sure! Miss Howard was 
looking better. The sea-air had set her up! 

“ Amy,” said Sidney, when they were alone, “I 
am going a turnin the town. You are the proper 
person to have it out with Reuben.” 





«Have it out? Have what out, Sidney ?” 

“Well, you see, he may be angry, and think 
himself slighted. I don’t like to go through any. 
thing unpleasant. I will come back when you haye 
made all smooth.” 

“Oh, Sidney! don’t go; do stay with me!” 

“T can’t, Amy. No, don’t hinder me;” for she 
had put her arms round him. “I want to inquire 
about the trains, and see if there’s a decent inn ip 
the place. I don’t suppose we can get on till to. 
morrow.” 

Amy loosed her hold directly. When he was gone, 
she sat down, her hands folded on her lap. She was 
rather in a flutter when she thought what Reuben 
would say. The incipient selfishness of Sidney's 
tactics did not strike her. 

Presently there came the well-known step by the 
window. That was Reuben. 

“Why, Amy! I-thought you so long; and by 
yourself, too. Where is Sidney ?” 

These were his first words to her. 

“ He is gone to look about him, Reuben.” 

*T hope he won’t lose his way. Has he ever been 
here before ?” 

“T don’t kiow. I——” 

Then, gathering up her courage, she went to her 
brother. 

“ Reuben, I want to tell you. Pray don’t be angry, 
dear, because we could not take your advice ; we did 
it for the best: Sidney and I are married.” 

He looked startled for the moment, and very much 
pained. It made the tears come into her eyes to 
think how they had wounded him. 

He was softened to her when he saw the tears, and 
began to wipe them away; the secrecy of the trans- 
action had vexed and hurt him. It was clear that 
no good would come of it. “ Whatever Sidney does,” 
he had said, “let him be open as the day.” That is, 
as far as his relatives were concerned. But the mis- 
chief had been done, it seemed, and reproach* was 
useless now; besides, he did not wish Amy’s married 
life to commence with weeping. Now the parting 
was so near at hand, Amy clung to her brother with 
unusual fondness. It occurred to her at intervals to 
appreciate the blessing of a friend like Reuben. 

She was unworthy of him; she had known that 
all along. He would go on his way, toiling up that 
rugged height, until it ended in glory. 

What would she do? Ah! that was the difference. 
She was choosing her portion here. Her heart was 
below, in this smooth flowery path, with Sidney. 

The interview was beginning to assume a more 
serious character. Brother and sister knew not where 
they might meet again. She was going away from 
him, beyond his control or influence. 

He had intended to make her a present before she 
went away. It lay there ready. It was a, handsomely 
bound Bible. 

She was softened, and her spirit chastened, by this 
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farewell interview with Reuben. She took the sacred 
yolume reverently. | 

“Promise me, Amy, that you will never miss read- 
ing a portion, day by day. If not for your own sake, 
dear, promise it for mine.” 

“J will promise,” she said, tearfully. 

« And, Amy, whatever happens to you, you will find | 
some word of counsel, or of sympathy, there. In 
sorrow it will cheer you, in joy it will impart fresh 
gladness. Take it to your heart, in faith and humility. 
It will guide you through this troublesome world, 
until we shall meet again yonder.” 

She was touched more than ever. He had uncon- 
sciously led her to breathe a purer and holier atmo- 
sphere. He had made apparent to her a solid and | 
substantial bliss, after which the soul of man might | 
well hunger and thirst. 

But here Sidney came in hastily, and at once the 
train of pious thought was broken and scattered. 
The spirit he brought was alien to it. 

‘\He shook hands with Reuben in a quick and 
cursory manner, then turning to his wife— 

“Tam sorry to carry you away sosoon, Amy; but 
I find we can catch a train that reaches East Bramley 
to-night ; that is, if you don’t delay.” 

She still clung to Reuben. The parting was more | 
painful than she had expected. 

Sidney grew impatient. 

“Come, Amy, the train won’t wait for us! You 
must say good-bye. What is that parcel you are | 
carrying ?” | 





“It is Reuben’s present,” and she dried her eyes. 
“Took, Sidney !” 

He came and looked. A smile, half of derision, 
passed over his face. He was about to shrug his | 
shoulders, but the presence of Reuben was a check. 

Amy was grave and silent for a little time, but | 
the old influence was fast coming back. It only | 
needed a few of Sidney’s blandishments to make her 
just the same as ever; to make her forget every- | 
thing in the world but him. 

| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





CHAPTER LV. 
RUTH HAS TO BE GOT RID OF. 

“Tr seems to me, Ruth, that you do not exert your- 
self as you ought,” said Miss Peckit, one day to her 
teacher. ‘You mope about, and have no spirit in | 
you,” continued that worthy lady, as she looked. at | 
Ruth’s red eyes and pale cheeks. ‘ Pray what have | 
You been crying about now ?” 

Ruth turned away her face. She had long since | 
found out that Miss Peckit was not the person to go | 
to for sympathy. And yet she thought she had néver | 
needed sympathy so much before. She was very | 
wretched indeed, as wretched, she said to herself, as 
anybody could be on this earth. She had been six 
months at Miss Peckit’s, a fact she could scarcely 
believe, even with the evidence of her senses. 








The place had been more wretched, if possible, 
than she had anticipated; the fare more meagre, the 
daily life mére devoid of comfort. 

Comfort was a word that was not included in the 


| Peckit vocabulary. At first, Ruth’s pride had held 


her up. Her obstinacy was of an enduring nature, 
and could not easily be tired. Both pride and ob- 
stinacy were getting wearied out by now. 

It was very long since she had received any com- 
munication from the outer world. Her husband had 
addressed several letters of earnest expostulation to 
her, but she had replied to none of them. At length 
he held his peace ; from Mrs. Mudford she never heard 
at all. 

She seemed to lie, in this lonely place, forgotten 
by everybody. 

She could not stay here much longer; her health 
was failing, under the privations she endured. From 
reports which came now and then to her ear, this was 
no unusual thing with Miss Peckit’s teachers. She 
had not forgotten the ill-omened assertion that “ none 
of ’em stop.” 

Well, she would not stop, if she could only obtain 
what payment was due to her. 

“There is nothing due to you at all,” said Miss 
Peckit, angrily, when Ruth propounded the subject. 
** You came to me for a home, and a home you have 
had. Not a word was said about payment. It is 
not every one, let me tell you, that would receive a 
runaway wife !”” 

Ruth’s pale cheek crimsoned, then again it looked 


| so pale and wan, that Miss Peckit added, in the same 
| unfeeling tone, “If you are going to fall ill on my 
| hands, it is another matter.” 


“T think I shall be ill. I don’t Mow what will 


| become of me!” exclaimed Ruth, with a vague sense 
| > 


of alarm, and bursting into tears.- 

“You had better go back to your friend Mrs. 
Mudford,” sneered Miss Peckit, eyeing her sharply. 

After all, it was silly to try and keep her against 
her will. She was of very little use, and set a bad 
example to the girls. She was always fretting—the 
worst thing in the world for the spirits of the esta- 
blishment ; and she would certainly fall ill, sooner or 
later. Miss Peckit was running a risk by not letting 
her go, peaceably and at once. Besides, rumours 
had got about concerning Ruth’s position as a wife 
separated from her husband, and the parents of 
some of the pupils had made unpleasant remarks 
on the subject. It would never do to damage her 
own interests by harbouring Ruth. She had ex- 
pressed a wish to go, and she should. She would 
offer her a trifling sum of money, and get rid of her. 

When this decision came to the ears of Ruth, her 
heart leaped for joy. It would be something to get 
free from this prison. And in one respect, Miss 
Peckit was right: she would go straight to her 
friend Mrs. Mudford. Mrs. Mudford would be sure 
to receive her with open arms. She was not yet 
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humbled enough to seek her husband—that might | 
come after. He would be sure to hear of her return, | 
and would perhaps seek her. | 

She longed to see her friend again. She had heard 
no syllable of kindness this long time—nothing but | 
jars, and broils, and petty squabbles had met her | 
ears. Mrs. Mudford was sure to be kind, when Ruth | 
told her all. She would embrace her, and take her | 
to her motherly heart. Had she not said, many 
times, “I am quite a mother to you, Ruth?” And 
this was just the time to prove the truth of the 
statement. 

She was glad to turn her back on the Fen country. 
The journey did not seem half so wearisome now she 
had her face homeward. Her heart grew lighter and 
more cheerful every moment that she was being 
whirled away from Brook. 

The four hours at last came toanend. Yonder 
was East Bramley, the home of her friend. Her 
troubles will surely come to an end now. 

She had her luggage put into a cab, and was soon 
rattling away to the market-place. She told the | 
driver to stop at Mr. Mudford’s house. What that 
worthy individual would say to her, or what he 
would think, or do, never came into her mind. His 
wife was the ruling power. 

The girl who opened the door had never seen Ruth 
before. She was newly come; for Mrs. Mudford’s 
servants and Miss Peckit’s teachers might have been 
enrolled in the same category. Be that as it may, 
she admitted Ruth and her boxes with the utmost 
readiness. Her boxes were placed in the hall, and 
Ruth ran up-stairs into the drawing-room, to wait till 
Mrs. Mudford should have finished dressing for 
dinner. 

Ruth was spent and wearied. The thought of 
dinner was the most acceptable that could be pre- | 
sented to her. 

Should she go to her friend at once? She was | 
very impatient to see her; but it might not be safe: 
she might stumble upon Mr. Mudford. No; it was | 
best to wait. And hark! there is the weil-known | 
step—there is Mrs. Mudford. 

Ruth got up and went to the door to meet her. | 
She would have thrown her arms round her, for she | 
was thinking of the warm embrace and the cordial | 
reception so long anticipated. But no such thing. 
Mrs. Mudford uttered a little shriek of surprise, and 
drew back with unmistakable reluctance. 

“Ruth! how in the werld came you here?” 

Ruth told her, hastily and volubly; but she had 
not half time to get through her story. An idea had 
seized on Mrs. Mudford’s mind, and distracted it. 

Those boxes she had wondered to see in the hall— 
depend upon it, they were Ruth’s. Ruth had come 
back upon her hands, just when she supposed she 
had been got rid of. Nothing could be more in- 
opportune. What on earth could she do with her? 
Certainly, she would not harbour her a second time. 








She had found it did not answer. She had been 
blamed, and her name bandied about in the town, 
Besides, her husband would never allow it, for g 
single moment. On this point he was firm as a rock. 

It was very troublesome, and just at dinner-time, 
too, when she expected him in every moment. Well, 
she must get rid of her somehow or other. 

“Pray are those boxes yours?” asked she, with 


| anxiety. 


“Yes. I thought—I supposed——” 

« You had no right to think anything,” interrupted 
the bosom friend, angrily. ‘ You must have known 
you could not come here: I told you so before, [| 
took all that trouble 4 

“But where am I to go?” exclaimed Ruth, in 
tears and distress. 

“There’s the inn! Good gracious! How could 
you be so imprudent, when he will be home, I ex. 
pect, every minute? I shall order a cab. I would 
not have him see those boxes for anything.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Mudford,” sobbed Ruth, hysterically, 
“T did not think you could be so cruel. If you tum 
against me, what will become of me?” 

«“There—there ! pray don’t make a scene; it won't 
do a bit of good. When I found you a home with 
Miss Peckit, I washed my hands of you for ever, 
Dear me! I hope the cab won’t be long.” And Mis, 
Mudford stationed herself at the window to look. 

Ruth wept aloud. Her disappointment and dismay 
were not to be described. 

All at once, Mrs. Mudford turned round with 
alacrity. ‘There it is. What a fortunate circun- 
stance! Come, Ruth.” And she fairly hustled her 
to the door. 

The girl was putting the luggage into the cab- 
man’s charge. She was glad enough to be out of the 
scrape. 

“Where shall I drive you to?” asked the man, 
touching his hat. . 

“TI don’t know—I can’t tell,” replied Ruth, 
stupefied, and glancing helplessly round. 

Mrs. Mudford had gone back into the house, and 





| shut the door after her. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
“IT SERVES ME RIGHT.” 


Bur it would never do to stand in this way, the 
gazing-stock of the street. Ruth dried her eyes 
quickly and made up her mind what to do; she must 
follow Mrs. Mudford’s advice and go to the inn—not 
the “George and Dragon,” the head inn in East 
Bramley ; that would be on too grand a scale, and 
quite beyond her means. There was a small second- 
rate house of entertainment in the lower end of the 
town. It was ‘called the “Eagle,” and to it Ruth 
resolved to go. 

It became clearer to her every moment that she 
must make a compromise with her husband. 
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When she had partaken of some refreshment, of 
which she stood greatly in need, and disposed of her 
luggage, she would walk out in the direction of Jane 
Wilson’s lodgings. It would be a stroll of simple 
reconnoitring. What would be the result, she knew 
not. Perhaps she might see him. Perhaps, from his 

aceful and secure abode he might look out and 
pehold her, homeless, friendless, almost in want. 

Tears came to Ruth’s eyes; she was beginning to 
see her error; to appreciate the blessings she had 
lost. 

The “Eagle” was very full and very noisy. It 
was market-day in East Bramley. She had a great 
deal of discomfort to go through, and a great deal of 
trouble to get waited upon. It was quite impossible 
she could sojourn here long. When she had eaten 
her ill-served and carelessly-prepared meal, her heart 
began to beat very fast indeed. 

She put a thick veil over her hat, so as to hide her 
features completely ; then she went out, and turned 
her steps in the direction of Jane Wilson’s lodging. 

Jane Wilson’s lodging was in a pleasant part of 
the town. From the back, you could see the fields. 
She remembered her husband telling her this, and 
saying that the walk to his office would do him a 
world of good. There was a garden in front, where 
roses and geraniums were in full beauty. It was 
a very agreeable abode, when she came to inquire 
into it. 

Shall she see her husband at the window? He 
will have left his office by now. She glances fear- 
fully up to it; there is no Horace! not a vestige of 
any familiar face. The window is closed, and the 
blind down, as if the room were unoccupied. 

Stay—and her heart sank within her like a stone. 
What does that card mean? Why does it say, in 
black and white, “‘ Lodgings to let ?” 

What! Horace’s lodgings ; the rooms that were to 
have been her home; she felt giddy and faint, and 
took hold of the railings that fenced in the garden, 
Horace, then, was gone! She had not been con- 
scious, till now, how much she had been relying 
upon him for protection. 

Where was he gone? Oh! what a wilderness the 
town seemed to her! What a keen, cruel disappoint- 
ment she had met with ! 

As she still clung to the railings, a respectably- 
dressed woman came up to the gate. She looked at 
Ruth as she opened it, with a glance of inquiry 
This must be the owner of the house, Jane Wilson. 

What a pleasant face she had! how tidy and 
comfortable she appeared; there would have been 
nothing whatever to object to, in such a person as 
this. Why, then, had she been bent upon supposing 
exactly the opposite ? 

After another glance of inquiry, Jane Wilson 
spoke to her. “Were you looking for lodgings 


ma'am? Mine are at liberty; will you please to 
walk in?” 





There was one comfort—Jane Wilson had not the 
remotest idea who she was. Suppose she did walk 
in. Her limbs trembled so, that she would be glad 
to sit down, and she might hear tidings of her 
husband. Not that she meant to ask, in so many 
words ; she was too much ashamed. 

What a pleasant room it was. How orderly—how 
completely comfortable. How everything shone and 
| sparkled with cleanliness. How happy she might 
| have been in such a home as this! 
| She sat down without removing her veil. Tears 
| had come into her eyes; she thought of what she 
| had lost, and a sickening anxiety was at her heart. 
| Where was Horace ? 
| Jane Wilson, being by nature communicative, 
| soon opened up the subject. 

“These are the rooms, ma’am, one below and one 
above, and a little lumber closet beside. They’re 
fitted up nicely, you see. I had a new paper put up, 
for the last lodger—poor young gentleman!” and 
she sighed. 

“Why poor?” stammered Ruth, her cheeks ting- 
ling behind her veil—‘ why do you call him so?” 

“Oh, poor fellow! It was my young master, 
ma’am. I had known him from his cradle, and as 
| nice a young gentleman, and as good-hearted as 
ever lived. What a pity it was, to be sure!” 

“He has left: then?” said Ruth, carefully guard- 
ing the tone of her voice, lest it should betray her. 

“Indeed, he has, ma’am! The fact is, he has 
been drove away from East Bramley altogether.” 

It was hard work not to utter an exclamation of 
surprise and terror; but she did not. A chilling, 
icy sensation began to creep over her. She was 
afraid she was going to be ill. 

“ You see, ma’am, he was driven away by his wife.” 

Ruth sat as if she had been turned to stone. 

“ More’s the pity he married such a silly thing,” 
resumed Jane Wilson, fairly launched on the subject. 
“He never said a word to me, nor to anybody; 
he wasn’t the kind of man. If ever there was a 
born and bred gentleman, it was my master, Mr. 
Vincent.” 

There—the very name. She trembled from head 
to foot. She was in an agony to know what had 
become of him, and where he was gone to. But 
she dare not trust herself to ask; and it turned out 
that Jane Wilson did not know. 

“Mrs. Vincent would not come to these lodgings ; 
they wasn’t good enough for her; yet she was only a 
girl who used to go out teaching,” said Jane Wilson, 
contemptuously. 

“Tt serves me right,” thought Ruth, in the bitter- 
ness of her regret—“ quite right!” 

« And would you believe it, ma’am, she lost him his 
best friends, and stirred up such a talk and mischief 
in the town, that his business—he was a lawyer— 
‘fell off, and he was half-ruined! That was the 

reason why he went away.” 

















“Perhaps he will try to practise somewhere else,” 
Ruth forced herself to say, in the vain hope of 
eliciting further information. 

“TI don’t know; those sort of things are what 
pull a man down. I am afraid, myself, that he has 
left the country; he said something about it.” 

Ruth got up; she was shocked beyond meaxsre. 
The last speech came upon her with a stunning 
blow. Her sign of departure recalled Jane Wilson to 
the point in hand. 

* Will you look at the room up-stairs, ma’am? I 
did so try to make everywhere comfortable for Mrs. | 
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Vincent. These plants in the window, I had put in 
for her; and I had a bit of new carpet 

“No, thank you,” said Ruth, hastily, as a feeling 
of deadly sarpeseee came over her; “it is getting 
late. I must go.” 

She could not say home, for she had-none, 

“Perhaps you will give a call to-morrow?” said 
Jane Wilson, unwilling to lose the chance of g 
lodger. 

“JT will see—I will see!” said Ruth, hurriedly, 





| And she got out into the air as soon as she could, 


(To be continued.) 











BY THE REY. I. 











PART I. | 
AMSON is quoted by the wr iter to the | 
Hebrews as one of those who, “by 
faith,” did many worthy deeds. His 
faith rested on the covenant made | 
with his parents by the Angel Won- | 
ierful, his and their part in which was, that he | 
should be dedicated and set apart to God as a 

Nazarite from his birth. 

The Nazarite, or consecrated person, wore his 
hair unshorn, twisted into seven locks; but when 
he wished his vow to terminate, these were cut off 
and burned. Duringits continuance, he might not 
drink wine or strong drink, and was specially set 
apart as a member of this divinely-instituted 
religious order. In Samson’s case, this vow was 
made the condition of his being able to begin the 
deliverance of Israel from the Philistine yoke. To 
such trivial performances on our part does God 
attach the greatest privileges and blessings, lest 
man should presumptuously regard them as his 
wages, earned by commensurate services, forgetting 
that they are gifts of ‘‘ free grace,” for which he 
can only qualify. 

It was not in Samson’s hair that God placed his 
miraculous strength—not in his seven locks lay 
that immense power which bore the gates of 
Gaza, 




















































































































** post and massy bar, 
Up to the hill of Hebron—seat of giants old:” 





it was, as we learn from the scripture already | 
referred to, in his faith in that outward visible | 
sign. The seyen locks were the sacramental 
symbol of the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit. It is 
one of those demands which Scripture does not 
make on our faith, that Samson’s strength actually 
lay in his hair, which is the common interpretation 
put upon the language of this scripture. 

To the Jews those long locks were familiar as 
the sign and pledge of an especial covenant; and 
they-would have at once understood that it was not 
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the loss of his hair, but the voiding of the covenant 
by allowing it to be cut off, that caused his strength 
to leave him. But among ourselves, the majority 
| of readers take the superficial view, which Milton 
makes Samson himself express— 


** God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair.” 


If Samson really thought thus, it arose from the 
superstitious tendency to put the sign for the thing 
signified ; but we need not suppose that wher he 
told Delilah that his strength resided in his hair, 
he was expressing what he believed to be literally 
the fact; rather he took a short way to explain to 
a heathen woman what, if fully explained, she 
would not have understood ; and if she understood, : 
had scarce believed. Nor is there reason to suppose 
that his strength left him when his hair was shorn, 
or that it came again when his hair began to grow. 
It was not his strength but his faith failed him; it, 
was his faith and not his strength that he regained. 
Let us first, however, endeavour to form a concep- 
tion of what manner of man Samson was, and to 
realise the position which he holds in the history of 
the Jews. 

The English historian of the Jewish Church 
has described Samson as “ the most frolicsome, 
irregular, uncultivated creature that the natioa 
ever produced . . full of the spirits and pranks, 
no less than of the strength, of a giant.” 

It certainly cannot be said of this boldly-drawn 
sketch, as in the same pages it is said of Milton’s 
conception, that it too much binds down “ the 
lawless grotesqueness of the original character to 
the austere simplicity and majesty of a classical 
hero.” It may be doubted, on the contrary, if it 
does not leave out of account elements which raise 
the subject of it far above ‘‘the great jester or 
buffoon of the nation.” This is the appellation he 
receives further on, where ho is represented as 
appearing for the last time in the temple of Dagon, 
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making sport for the Philistines—the word em- 
ployed, itis observed, expressing ‘‘alike the roars 
of laughter and the wild gambols with which he 
made them sport.” Much there was irregular in 
Samson’s life—somewhat, too, that was grimly 
humorous in his sayings and doings—but man- 
liness, simplicity, and rugged force gave a dig- 
nity to his character—of, it is true, a barbarian 
and unclassical kind. He jested, but Samson’s 
jests were terrible: and, as for the supposition 
of buffoonery, it is based upon a single word of 
confessedly double meaning. It is difficult to 
imagine one whose eyes had lately been put out, 
indulging in ‘‘wild gambols.” Is it not more 
natural to suppose that his ‘‘ making sport” con- 
sisted in showing off of feats of strength? or itis 
enough to picture him standing helpless in the 
midst, worried by unseen tormentors. 

He was not, indeed, a classical hero, high souled 
and conscious of heroism; nor a hero of chivalry, 
a pure virgin, following spotless fame; he was a 
man, no more, simple, honest, brave as a lion, with 
a strong sense of humour, and, what marks violent 
inward emotions, prone to jest when enraged. The 
cool audacity of his actions, is what chiefly lends a 
humorousness to their history; but this audacity 
was justified, not so much by his strength as by 
the terror of his name, and the covenant made 
for him with the Angel Wonderful. He-was God’s 
servant, guarded, as the Philistines believed, by 
some spell, some secret power, and superstitious 
panic rendered them unable to resist his onset, 
while faith nerved Samson himself to the perform- 
ance of extraordinary feats. Probably his slaughter 
of a thousand Philistines at the rock Etam was a 
mere butchery, such as we find, by reference to the 
deeds of David’s mighty men, was not unusual in 
the wars with this people. 

Unwieldy, succumbing completely to terror, they 
were an easy prey to the pursuer, and always when 
defeated were killed in great numbers. Enormous 
was the weight of their onset, assisted by a multi- 
tude of iron chariots; enormous in proportion was 
the crush in flight. A load of heavy armour 
hindered their movements.* The flying chariots 
tushed through, and jammed them together; and, 
asin the Flemish wars, whole battalions were borne 
to the ground, and under the weight of their 
armour smothered or slain as they lay,—so it 
probably was with the brawny Philistines. 

Equally helpless to fight or to escape were they, 
when they saw the cords in which they trusted 
falling off, and the Jewish champion, ‘‘shaking his 


, Sunny and inyincible locks,” rush upon them with 


his extemporised weapon. 

Thus it was that the fear of him won his battles; 
and thus Samson, on his own account, levied war 
on the Philistine nation; the injuries for which it 


*See 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 7. 





was undertaken were his own, he was unattended 
by armies. A solitary figure was seen carrying 
fire and slaughter into the enemies’ country, and 
chasing their armed hosts. 

This one man ranked with independent states— 
went forth to the battle, and returned from it 
alone. There is no difficulty in believing this. 
Instances could be cited of men similarly held in 
superstitious dread, being able, single handed, to 
put large forces to flight. A solitary man, however, 
cannot conquer, though he may defy a nation. His 
deeds rebuked the cowardice of his own people, 
completely sunk in slavish submission; but they 
were as unable to arouse them to action, as to free 
them from the yoke of thisrival nation. — 

Probably the deeds of their outlandish hero, who 
had as little regard for Jewish laws as for the 
swords of the uncircumcised, irritated as well as 
terrified the tribes. These deeds were not appa- 
rently done in the cause of the nation or its 
religion, but arose out of acts grossly unbecoming 
in an Israelite, and expressly forbidden. 

In his own selfish quarrels he perpetually pro- 
voked these lazy but cruel and vengeful enemies of 
Israel, from whose crushing force, when he had 
brought it down on the tribes, they doubted his 
power to save. This may partly account for Sam- 
son’s strange isolation. Had his deeds been done to 
avenge the national wrong, they might have stirred 
a national enthusiasm and caused an epoch in the 
national history. But as it was he seems to have 
won the dislike of his countrymen, for they only 
figure in the narrative as delivering him up in 
bonds at the rock Etam; and he had to stipulate 
with them there that they should not fall on him 
themselves. 

We aro thus led to infer that he was unpopular 
as a judge; if, indeed, his jurisdiction extended 
beyond his own tribe. His isolation may be 
further accounted for by a peculiar character; of 
that kind which acts by impulse and instinct, with- 
out the conscious purpose that involves others in 
the fulfilment of ends.’ One great desire was fixed 
in his heart—to vex the Philistines. About this his 
own private objects revolved and performed the 
course it gave them; and so absorbed was he in his 
personal mission, that he never looked outside of 
himself for help. 

All his resources were within. He was in- 
capable of combination; and his intellectual do- 
minion did not extend beyond his own vast limbs. 
Moreover, he was silent—had a sort of transparent 
secretiyeness, arising, not from distrust of others, 
but from an all-sufficient trust in self. His centre 
of gravity was not, as in most men, somewhere 
between himself and the world, but in himself 
wholly. If he had plans, they were such as had 
need of no help but his own, so to say, enchanted 
strength. Confident in this, he went down as he 
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pleased into the heart of the enemy’s country, and 
indifferent to the terror and inconvenience of his 


countrymen, brought back at his heels swarms of 


furious Philistines, piping vengeance, and drew 
them into the midst of the alarmed nation, to slay 
them before its eyes. 

Not, therefore, at the head of armies, like 
Gideon, Barak, and Jephthah; nor solitary going 
forth on a detached enterprise like Ehud; not 
strengthening himself with the fighting men, even 
of his own tribe, but bringing down with him, as 
on a peaceful excursion, his old-fashioned father 
and mother; not breaking the yoke from off his 


people, but setting them an example, much needed | 


in their degenerated condition, of how to break it; 
not effecting a complete deliverance, but beginning 
to deliver Israel—he carried on a desultory warfare 
on pretexts probably devised with this very object 
of not inyolying the nation, in its unarmed state 
incapable of a successful revolt. To suppose this 
is not inconsistent with what has been already 
said. With such instinctive object it may have 
been that he entered into personal relations with 
the Philistines to obtain occasion for private quar- 
rels, and for this he insisted on his aged parents’ 
accompanying him, and forced them to be not only 
consenting parties, but the negotiators of a marriage 
they abhorred. He thus screened his hostile in- 
tentions, and came to Timnath in the semblance 
of a youth too bashful to ask for the object of 
his desire. 

Having succeeded in forming the connection with 
a Philistine woman, he fought with the Philis- 
tines, not as a Jew by birth, but as a Philistine by 


marriage; and so, without involving his country. 
men, he, as a stranger intermarried among them, 
slaughtered his wife’s relations, and kept their 
country in a perpetual uproar. The attempt to 
pluck out this thorn in their side gave the Philis. 
tines full occupation, and Samson’s design wag 
so far successful. His deeds did not provoke a 
general war, while occupying the enemy's atten. 
tion, and when the uncircumcised pursued him into 
the inheritance of Judah, all that they demanded 
was his own extradition. 

So far we have considered Samson as the Naza- 
| rite—the man who derived his strength from the 
Angel Wonderful—whose secret was faith. We 
have also considered his isolation, and the real 
value of his exploits: notwithstanding, both in re. 
storing the spirit of his countrymen, and occupying 
the attention of their enemies. 

Samson was the type of a man living in advance 
of his time. Not holding back because he is alone, 
but venturing with his single arm to engage the 
entire forces of wrong and error, which hold man- 
kind in bondage. Not considering himself absolved 
from doing his own part, because he is not the 
whole world, only recognising that it is his duty to 
go forward, and not waiting to see if he is accom- 
panied, or much caring for that; and so he makes 
a mark for mankind to toil up to. Even his very 
isolation becomes a source of strength, and supplies 
a fury of zeal. It remains to consider Samson’s 
fall; to show how his strength resembled that of 
those giant-like forms of ice stablished by shock 
of freezing waves, but melting away under the 
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THE LIGHT OF ELSTONE HEARTH. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 

NE winter’s evening, when a party of 
brothers and sisters, with their children, 
were gathered at my house, my favourite 
little niece, Maggie, had been singing to 
me the ballad of “the Three Fishers,” 

and we fell to discussing the line: 

“For men must work, and women must weep ;”— 





_ of the active and passive sorrow in life, of the distri- 
bution of doing and suffering. We elders speaking 
from the experience of long changing years, the 
younger ones speaking in theory of the sorrow which 
they knew very little about. 

“It is such a beautiful ballad,” said Ruth, my 
brother Willie’s daughter, “but it always sounds to 
me a little contemptuous, as if men did all the work, 
and the women all the crying.” 

‘Well, but women are so much left to themselves, 





and have to bear their troubles all alone so often, 


that of course they must cry a great deal,” said 
Agnes, Maggie’s elder sister. 

Then their mother spoke, and Willie’s wife, was a 
good woman; it was worth while listening to her 
words: “Children, a woman’s life is not one of 
weeping, but one of work. Tears there may be in it, 
but there is always bright, helpful, hopeful work m 
it too—work which God sends to dry the tears.” 

“But do you mean to say that women are not 
unhappy ?” said Maggie, returning to the charge— 
“that they have no sorrow ?” 

“Having no sorrow is one thing, and being un- 
happy is another,” I replied. “ Ithink if women take 
up their sorrows reverently, and then do all they can 
to give comfort and help to those around them, they 
will not be very unhappy.” 

“Ah, no; not if they can do some great work to 
benefit their fellow-creatures, but it is those who 
have to live down their sorrows in a commonplace 
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round of drudgery, in a life of humdrum monotony, 
that I pity,” said Fergus Elstone. 

“ Ah, if they could do something great and noble, 
like men can, to rouse themselves out of their sorrow, 
it would be well with them,” said Donald. 

Then my sister Ruth spoke, and at the sound of 
her sweet voice, so full of tender earnestness, every 
one looked round. “Donald,” she said—and there 
was a soft light shining in her brown eyes as she 
spoke —‘‘ God’s praise of a woman’s work is, ‘She 
hath done what she could.’” 

She said no more; those few words were enough 
for us all. The lads’ faces grew serious, the girls 
looked thoughtful, and my mind went back to bygone 
days. ‘‘ Ah, Ruth, my sister.” 

It was not much wonder that when the party had 
broken up, I should still sit by the fire, thinking 
over the life-story of Ruth. 

Elstone Hearth is the name of our home. It was 
a strange name to give it, but there was a story 
attached to it which made it dear to us. 

An old ancestor of my father’s, after wandering 
for the best part of his life in foreign countries, 
returned at length to his native land, and spent 
some of his accumulated fortune in purchasing this 
estate. He built wpon it a roomy, comfortable 
house, and laid out the grounds very tastefully. 
He never married; but when his house was finished, 
he sought out all his poorer relations. All the 
orphans of the family—all the lozely old maids— 
all those who were in want, and unable from illness 
or any other cause to work for themselves, were 
invited to share his home for as long as they liked; 
and he called it Elstone Hearth. Such was the 
time-honoured legend which belonged to our house. 
I was born there. I have never left it, and I look 
forward to a peaceful old age within these walls. 

There were six of us. Ruth was the eldest 
daughter; I was the eldest son. Next came Willie; 
then Fergus, our sailor-boy, whose grave is beneath 
the palm-trees on a foreign shore; then Edith, the 
beauty of our family; and, lastly, little Mary (May- 
flower, as we called her), who lies beside our mother 
in the churchyard hard by. 

I have often wondered why I, the poor deformed, 
helpless boy, was allowed to be the eldest son; but 
God knows best. My seat has always been by the 
hearth. I have seen the others coming and going. 
I have lived my life in theirs, for I have had few 
hopes or interests of my own. I have known some 
sorrow—but enough of myself; it was of Ruth I 
was thinking on that evening, as I pondered over 
her words—‘God’s praise of a woman’s work is, 
“She hath done what she could.’ ” 


It was hardly beautiful, that young face of long | 


ago, which I called up again; and yet there was 
something akin to beauty in it. Those who criticised 
it said that it was too short for its breadth, that the 
cheeks were too rosy, the mouth too wide, though 





the soft brown eyes and golden brown hair wer 
undeniably lovely. But to me it was all beautify) 
then, as it is now, though the rosy colour is nearly 
gone, the shining hair streaked with grey, the round, 
plump face is thin and wrinkled. 

Ruth has been everything to me. My young 
brothers, in their exuberant health and bounding 
spirits, could not understand the sickly, pale-faced, 
lame boy, who was so little able to join in the 
sports; my little sisters pitied me, but had no 
sympathy to give; my father was kind, but he 
looked upon me with disappointment, and made 
Fergus his idol. My mother—ah! my gentle mother, 
I dare not trust myself to speak of you. Ruth js 
like you, and I can give her no higher praise, 
Brother, sister, friend, has Ruth been to me. What 
ever pleasure I have found in life, I have owed to 
her. She has borne more than the half of my burden 
for me, and has made the rest seem lighter to me 
than I ever imagined it could be. 

It was when Ruth was about eighteen that Willie 
first brought his friend, Malcolm Laurie, here to see 
us. Malcolm was several years older than ow 
Willie; but he had been very kind to him, and we 
had heard so much of him from our young brother, 
that we were glad to welcome him. 

I remember so well the first day we saw him, 
I had been wheeled in my chair on to the lawn, 
and was enjoying the sight of the flood of June 
sunshine in which the house, the trees, and the far. 
off hills were bathed. Ruth was by my side, reading 
me a new poem, in her soft, sweet voice. Willie and 
Mr. Laurie had arrived about half an hour befor, 
and my brother was introducing his friend to my 
parents. When this ceremony was over, my mother 
proposed that they should come in search of us, 
which they accordingly did, and took us quite by 
surprise, in our sheltered little nook. 

Ruth went on reading for several minutes, u- 
conscious of their presence, her voice growing more 
and more earnest, and her whole face full of the 
poem. I, too, was wholly intent upon it, or rather, 
upon studying my sister’s face, as she read it. Sud- 
denly I heard a smothered laugh, and, looking round, 
I saw Willie’s merry face peeping from amongst the 
branches of the hawthorn-tree under which we sat. 
And there was another face beside his, a bright, hand- 
some, clever face, full of thoueht and intellect; and 
this was Malcolm Laurie’s. 

“I told you we should find them at poetry, # 
something of that sort,” said saucy Will, as he 
kissed Ruth; and then he added, “You see I’ve 
brought him—this is Malcolm Laurie; Laurie, these 
are Ruth and Archie.” 

“T know that, without an introduction,” said our 
brother’s friend, bowing courteously to Ruth, and 
shaking hands with me. 

I think I see Ruth now, as she stood then, with 
her head bent down, and her eyes shaded by the 
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ea. 
prim of a straw hat of mine, which she had put on 


when she came out. Her dress was of muslin—blue 
and white like a summer sky, and in her hand she 
still held the poetry, with her finger marking the 
place where she had left off. It was thus that Mal- 
colm Laurie first saw her. 

He joined our little party, and by-and-by he took 
the book from Ruth, and went on with the poem, 
reading it more beautifully than I had ever heard 
any one read before. I remember now Ruth’s face 
of pleasure, as she sat watching him, and listening 
to him. 

, That was how he came amongst us—this hand- 
some, clever Malcolm, who was to have such a 
strange influence over the lives of some of us. 

It was only the first of many pleasant hours under 
the hawthorn-tree. By degrees a change came over 
our Ruth—a wondrous thoughtful manner, a deeper 
tenderness for me, a brighter blush and a soft shy- 
ness whenever Willie’s friend spoke to her, for the 
glamour of woman’s life had fallen upon her, and she 
had learnt to love. 

Autumn came. The white blossoms of our haw- 
thorn-tree had long faded, the berries were nearly 
red, the woods were golden and crimson, the hills 
were purple with heather, and Malcolm Laurie was 
a constant visitor at Elstone Hearth. 

One day, Ruth came to me as I sat on the garden- 
seat on the lawn, watching the sun sinking in the 
western sky over the long range of dark hills, and 
the sunlight glow itself was not so bright as the glow 
on her cheeks, as she spoke. 

“ Archie ! I wanted to tell you myself.” 

“Tell me what?” I asked, while an undefined 
feeling of fear filled my heart. 

She knelt down beside me, and hid her face, while 
she said, “That Malcolm loves me, and has—has 
asked me to be his wife.” 

The bright sunlight over the far-off hills grew 
misty, for it was seen through tear-dimmed eyes. 
It was selfish, it was thoughtless, it was anything 
you like to call it, but I could not keep back that 
sob, which came from me, nor the hurried words, 
“Ruth—-Ruth ! he must not, he shall not, take you 
from me.” 

Her bright face was clouded for an instant, as 
she looked up tenderly at me. “Archie! oh, don’t— 
don’t! I am so happy.” 

Iwas silent then. Ruth loved this man—loved 
him better than her parents, her home, or me; and 
he must have her. The flickering shadows of the 
hawthorn leaves played upon her face, and the sun- 
set glow was on it. She looked pretty then; but 
Thad often seen the evening light shining upon her 
before. Now there was something more in her face: 
@ soft, wistful gladness in her eyes, a smile of con- 


tent upon her lips—all the new life and light of | 








I could not understand it then asI do now. I 
only knew that she was to be taken away from us; 
and that, for the sake of a stranger whem she had 
known but for a few months, she was glad to go. 
I felt almost resentful, and if it had been any one 
but Ruth I should have become angry. 

“We cannot spare you. J cannot give you up,” I 
muttered, 

“It will not be for a long time yet,” said Ruth, 
in a low voice, trembling with her newly-found happi- 
ness. “He must get a practice first ;” for Malcolm 
Laurie was a young doctor. 

“Perhaps it will never be,” I said, hurriedly, 
trying to shake off the burden of an unpleasant 
thought. 

I was angry with myself the next moment, for 
Ruth’s head drooped, and, clasping her hands 
together, I heard her whisper, “ Then God help 
me!” 

I felt shy and uncomfortable, not knowing what 
to do or say next, and there was silence between us 
until somebody said close by— 

“The sun has set; Ruth, you have had a cold; 
you must not be out without something warm round 
you.” 

It was Maleolm Laurie whe spoke, and there was, 
as I thought, an assumption of authority in his 
manner which grated upon me; but Ruth looked as 
if she liked it. Malcolm went back to the house, and 
while he was away she whispered to me— 

* Archie, dear, please don’t let him think that my 
own favourite brother doesn’t like him Please, say 
something.” 

“I wish—I wish he had never come here,” I said, 
choking down another sob as I spoke. 

He returned just then with his own plaid, and put 
it about Ruth’s shoulders, saying tenderly as he did 
so, ** Mine, to take care of now.”’- 

She answered him with such a smile as I had never 
seen on her face until then. And after that he spoke 
to me. “ Archie, man, I am quite sure you will grudge 
her to me; but I want you to feel that you have 
gained a brother, and not lost a sister,” and he held 
out his hand. 

I put mine into it, and, looking away as I spoke, 
said, ‘‘ She’s the best thing I’ve got.” 

«* But you have a father, mother, and other sisters 
and brothers besides,” he said, feelingly; “and I’ve 
got nothing. I was very lonely, Archie, until I 
came here, and now the whole world seems full of 
sunshine.” , 

Ruth slipped her hand into his as he spoke, and 
then I knew in my own mind it was useless to fight 
against it any longer. I had lost my sister. 

This was the first hard trial of my life; but they 
came quickly after that, one after another, like 
strong, high waves which seemed to roll over me, 


glory, which the love of a good man pours into a| dashing me down or lifting me on their crests, 
woman’s heart. 


and tossing me about hither and thither at their 
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and bruised, on the strand. 


We had been an unbroken family circle until then, | 


and only those who have felt the blanks which are 
left as one by one the loved ones arise and go away, 
can know all the happiness which 


will, until they washed me up, at length, shattered 





a 
to return no more? Have you felt the chill whi, 
comes over those who are left, the restraint, the 
silence, the dulness; how even the fire, which burnt 
brightly before, seems to get low, and the meny 


| blaze to die down ? 
is gathered | 


Thus it was with us in those days. Willie wag 


together in those words; but during that autumn | away at college studying for the ministry. Malcolm 
God stretched out his hand through the darkness | Laurie was in Edinburgh walking the hospitals, 


end took our May-flower. 
brave, bright Fergus had died at sea. 
my father, and changed him from a healthy man 
in the prime of life, to a shattered, nervous invalid, 
requiring constant care. My mother bore up in God- 
given strength for some time; but her health, which 
never was good, broke down at last. She lingered 
for a year or two, fading gradually; then God took 
her. I do not dwell on these changes; they are 
sacred to those who felt them. Those who have 
experienced them will know the darkness which fell 
upon us then; and those who have not, could not 
understand my words, so I will be silent. Only one 
thing will I tell: before she went, my mother called 
Ruth, and charged her not to leave her invalid father 
and me until Edith should be twenty-one, and old 
enough to take care of us; and Ruth promised. 
Five years more of weary waiting for Malcolm and for 
her ; but it was her duty, and in that word there was 
nothing harsh or stern to our Ruth—it meant work 
to be done lovingly and gratefully for God, and thus 
it has been through all her life. 

Have you ever known what it is, when a large 
party of happy people are gathered round the blaz- 
ing fire in bright and social converse, to see the door 
opened, and one another beckoned out of the room 





Then news came that our | seldom getting time to come to us, but writing con. 
That crushed 


tinually to Ruth. Only my father, Ruth, Edith, and 
myself were left, and we were very lonely; but Ruth 
was the light of Elstone Hearth then as she has ever 
been. Never from word or sign did we guess how 
hard that time was to her. All the responsibility of 
the household, all the nursing of her father and of 
me, all the education of Edith, fell upon her young 
shoulders; and, added to this, there was the anxiety 
about her future life, the longing for Malcolm, whom 
she loved more devotedly than ever during this weary 
time of separation. And yet it was all borne with 
patience, ay, with cheerfulness, and to my mind that 
implies a great deal more. True patience—the 
highest kind, I mean—is that which is bright under 
trouble, looking for the sunny side of everything, 
and reflecting every ray that is granted to it. I did 
not then know, as I have learnt since, that our 
Ruth’s cheerfulness was that of a heart that laid its 
troubles reverently at the feet of the God of all 
comfort as they came, and in his strength was 
taught to “rejoice evermore.” 

It was only once that I knew her courageous 
spirit gave way, for a crisis came in her brave young 


life. 
(To be continued.) 








AT BZAWD. 


Y. 
RISK on with the dance and swell the chorus, 
And moist with wine the throats o’ the 
band : 
For are there not years in plenty before us ?” 





THE LORD IS AT HAND. 


Il. 

‘Make merry the day with pipe and tabor, 
Make sweet the night at desire’s demand, 

Let us reap rich fruit for our fathers’ labour.” 


Tue LORD IS AT HAND. 


IIt. 
“ What need to toil as others are toiling ? 
We have house, and bondmen, and goods, and 
land, 
We have meat to eat, and vines for spoiling.” 


Tuer Lorp Is AT HAND. 





IV. 
* Behold our bulwarks—no bold invader 
Could shake their strength by bolt or 
brand ; 
The Crescent shines—there is no Crusader !” 


Tuer LORD IS AT HAND. 


Vv. 


“Our walls are in nowise rude and ragged, 
They are smoothly set in a sea of sand. 
But the rocks above us are stubborn and jagged.” 


Tuer Lorp Is AT HAND. 


VI. 


“Yon broiling carles on crag and on shelving 
Make heavy their life and shorter-spanned ; 
Their soil is barren and hard for delving.” 


THe LoRD IS AT HAND. 
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— 
vit. 
0 fools—and blind for their own dull twilight! 
0 blind—and fools not to understand ; 
That hide their faces, O Lord, from Thy light! 


Tue LorD Is AT HAND. 


Vitrt. 





Work, toilworn hands that are weary of working, 
Plan, throbbing brain, there is more to be planned ; | 





But a strange fair dawn i’ the cloud is lurking ! 


Tue Lorp IS AT HAND. 


Ix. 
Your steadfast Home on a sure Foundation 
Shall be grand as firm, and be sweet as grand ; 
And ye shall have Rest of the Lord’s salvation. 
Tue LORD Is AT HAND. 
B. 








FRUGALITY. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, F.R.S.L. 


HE duty and the advantages of eco- | 
nomy in the employment of our 
possessions form a subject worthy 
of consideration. Frugality is God- 
like, Christ-like, blessed, and hence 
is worthy of being cultivated by every reader. 
We say frugality; not selfishness, covetousness, 
avarice, parsimony. ‘The latter needs as much to 
be shunned, as the former deserves to be sought. 
Doubtless, the step between the virtue of economy, 
and the vice of covetousness is very short—the 
division very slight—but there is a bound set 
by God himself, and it is within our power, as 
it becomes a pleasure, to keep the right side of 
it. There is nothing beautiful or lovable about 
selfishness and penuriousness; there is much 
that is winsome and praiseworthy about a prudent 
thrift. 

In looking at the operations of Nature, we are 
struck with the frugality displayed by the Almighty 
Artificer. Isaiah tells us that when this beautiful 
world was formed, the Eternal Creator measured 
the very dust of the earth, and the waters of the 
sea; as though he would suggest that there is not 
one grain of dust too many or one drop of water 
too little. The measure is exact. And calculating 
thus to a nicety in the formation of this globe, 
God as carefully preserves all he has created. 
By the researches of science and the inventions of 
art men have been transforming, intermingling, 
and disjoining objects; but there is no increase— 
no diminution. In quantity all things continue 
as they were. Whatever changes take place, there 
is no absolute loss. Nature is ever active. Matter 
may change its locality, features, and services, but 
is never hopelessly abandoned. There are revolu- 
tions, transitions, and alterations constantly pass- 
ing on, but there is no annihilation. No atom eludes 
the grasp of Nature. Matter is indestructible. | 
Many things, the practical use of which we are | 
unable to discern, and which indeed we are dis- 





| that nothing is lost. 





posed to cast aside as useless, or positively 


offensive, are frugally guarded by Nature. Some- | 


thing gathers up the fragments that remain, so 
We often meet again that 
which we rejected, but know it not because of 
the altered aspect under which it appears. Thus 
the luxuriant summer foliage will in autumn be 
nipped by the cold wind and fade and fall. Leaf 
after leaf, disfigured by decay, will become the 
playthings of the wind, and be trampled under 
foot of man; but no leaf is lost. Each will help 
to enrich the soil, and afford nourishment to future 
produce of the ground. So 
The little drift of common dust, 
By the March winds disturbed and tost, 
Though driven by the fitful gust, 
Is changed, but never lost ; 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 
Some proud oak battling with the blast, 
Or crown with verdurous diadem 
Some ruin of the past.” 
And as it is with animate and inanimate nature 
around us, so it is with the human mind. The 
various sights, and sounds, and silent influences 
to which we are exposed, are ever making impres- 
sions upon us which will appear in our future 
character. The mind gathers up all the fragments. 
Memory, that scribe of the soul, allows nothing to 
slip from her keen vision, but records the whole 
for good or evil. Coleridge has told of a servant- 
girl who, having casually heard her master repeat 
Greek and Hebrew sentences, years after, in the 
delirium of a fever, repeated the whole of those 
sentences with the greatest correctness. From 
that fact Coleridge infers, it is “more possible for 
heaven and earth to pass away, than that a single 
act, a single thought, should be loosened or lost 
from that living chain of causes, with all the links 
of which the free will, our only absolute self, is 
co-existent and co-present. And this,” he adds, 
“is, perchance, that dread book of judgment in 
the mysterious hieroglyphics of which every idle 
‘word is recorded.” Thus, whether we look with- 
out us or within ourselves, Nature teaches that 
the great Creator and proprietor of all is eminently 
frugal—that from the first he has given command- 
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ment to the grand systems of matter and mind 
to see to it that nothing be lost. 

The same lesson is inculcated by the life and 
teaching of the Lord Jesus. Nothing is clearer 
than the manner in which, from first to last, the 
God-man economised his Divine power. Though 
capable of working miracles to deliver himself 
and those identified with him from’ numerous 
dangers and discomforts, he refuses to do so unless 
absolute necessity demand. Where his penetrat- 
ing gaze and all-wise mind decided that human 
agency could suffice, there his supernatural power 
was repressed; and even where necessity claimed 
his miraculous interference, he interposed only so 
long as necessary. Occasionally, and then always 
most thriftily, did Jesus bring into operation that 
omnipotence which he possessed. He did nothing 
simply to kindle wonder in a thoughtless crowd, 
or gratify merely idle curiosity. Human extremity 
had always been reached before his Divine energy 
was displayed. This is shown in all his miracles, 
but specially so in that of his feeding 5,000 persons 
from five loaves and two fishes. He knew the 
exact number of people present; he knew their 
necessitous condition; he waited till the disciples 
were anxious about the lot of the people, and till 
their anxiety brought them to his feet for counsel 
and aid—then, instead of supplying the necessities 
of the multitude in a direct and signal manner, he 
commanded the disciples to break the five loaves 
to the people; and as they broke the bread, the 
store increased—distribution was not diminution. 
No wonder that the Master who himself was so 
supremely careful of his power, said, “ Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 
It was the same great Teacher who spake that 
striking parable of the steward who had wasted 
his master’s goods, and who, at the close of the 
parable drew the moral, “He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much: andhe 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” 

With the infinite God, in the operations of 
nature, practising and teaching frugality; with 
the example and instructions of the Lord Jesus, 
the incarnate Wisdom—who needs marvel when 
we pronounce frugality a Divine and blessed thing? 

Let us, then, exercise it in relation to our money. 
It is by the careless disposal of small sums that 
many are to-day in want, who might have been 
blessed with a sufficiency. We have heard of a 
lady, who, carefully saving all the cuttings when 
at needlework, selling them and putting the pro- 
ceeds in the savings’ bank, had, by principal and 
interest, accumulated in the course of some years 
enough to purchase a handsome gold watch, and 
leave about £500 standing at the bank in her 
name. We have heard of the dust and shavings 
from a bookbinding establishment, where gold 
leaf is used for the edges of books, being sold for 
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no less a sum than £20. And it is well known 
that there are certain Jews who obtain a fair 
livelihood by purchasing, at a very small sum, the 
broken pieces of gilt frames, and then consumj 
them in a furnace so as to obtain the gold. Such 
cases surely prove the importance of gathering up 
the fragments, and carefully employing the minor 
coin which pass through our hands. “ Without 
economy none can be rich, and with it few can be 
poor.” Tt will be well for us if instead of wasting 
our property on the one hand, or worshipping it 
by penuriousness on the other, we use it prudently, 
frugally, cautiously. 

Let economy be cultivated in relation to our 
time. Instead of being always in a hurry, or 
having time for idle gossip and indifferent pur. 
suits, which are evident signs of weakness of 
character, we should seize upon the moments and 
employ them to our advantage. Much more could 
be accomplished, by every reader of this paper, if 
we learned how to husband our time. It was by 
gathering up the moments that Doddridge wrote 
his “ Exposition,” and Kirke White acquired the 
knowledge of Greek, and our old Puritan divines 
penned their voluminous treatises. Madame de 
Genlis, whose writings in various styles of litera- 
ture are so numerous, produced several of her 
popular books by employing the few minutes she 
waited daily for the young princes whom she 
educated. ‘We all complain,” says Seneca, “of 
the shortness of time; and yet we have more than 
we know what to do with. Our lives are spent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing 
to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
todo. We are always complaining that our days 
are few, and acting as though there would be no 
end of them.” 

There should likewise be economy in our resolu- 
tions. Looking on all sides of any and every 
position we are invited to take, we should display 
the greatest caution before forming our resolutions; 
but when the decision has been formed under the , 
direction of an enlightened and unpfrejudiced judg- 
ment, we should unflinchingly adhere thereto. 
Alas! what a heap of broken vows lies in the past 
of somo men’s lives! All that remains of favourable 
circumstances, religious privileges, constantly-re- 
ceived mercies, and repeatedly-impressed feeling, 
is a number of shattered, fragmentary resolutions 
—a pile of dishonoured promissory notes. Fru- 
gality says, “ Gather up the fragments.” Let not 
one of the resolutions worthy of being carried into 
execution lie neglected. In relation to the past, let 
us cancel all the dishonoured notes of promise by 
one good resolution of consecration to the noble, 
the virtuous, the true, the God-like; and for the 
future let us learn to say with Bishop Hall, “I 
will study more how to give a good account of my 
little, than how to make it more.” 
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“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES.” 





=e? HE breakfast-table was laid cosily in the 

e sunny parlour at Emersely Hall, but 
no one seemed inclined to partake of 
any breakfast just yet. Mary Stan- 
hope stood at the window: by her 
9 uncle, watching him anxiously as he 
glanced hastily over the letter she had just handed 
him. 
“Yes, Mary; Blanche will arrive this evening, I 
hope,” said Mr. Stanhope; “and your Aunt Louisa 
says she may spend a fortnight here.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! What fun we shall have 
together ! May I take the letter to my aunt, and 
ask if she will allow me to drive down to the station 
with her this evening to meet Blanche ?” 

“Yes; here it is,’ said Mr. Stanhope, as he 
handed the open letter to his niece; “and you may 
order the phaeton at the same time. The train is 
due at a quarter-past six.” 

At this mement Mrs, Stanhope entered the break- 
fast room, and readily granted Mary’s request. She 
was an only child; her parents were in India, and 
she had been living with Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope for 
the last eight years. She was not a pretty child, 
and had not improved in appearance as she grew 
older; and now, in her thirteenth year, she was 
decidedly plain-looking, but an affectionate, amiable 
gitl, thoroughly unselfish and most anxious to please 
every one, especially her aunt and uncle, whom she 
had easily learned to love, and whom she regarded 
now almost as second parents. 

Avisiting governess from the’ neighbouring town | 
of Emersely came every second day for a couple of | 
hours to teach Mary, but she had a month’s holiday | 
now, and her uncle had written to ask if her Cousin 
Blanche, who was about the same age as Mary, 
might come and spend some time with them. Mary 
had never seen this cousin, but had often heard her | 
aunt and uncle speaking of her as a _ pleasant, 
amiable, clever girl; and the governess, who also 
taught Blanche some years before, had told Mary 
that at that time she was the most perfectly hand- 
some child she had ever seen. 

As they all sat at breakfast one morning about a 
week after Blanche’s arrival, Mr. Stanhope told his 
hieces that he and their aunt would be obliged to go 
into Emersely the next day for a morning’s shopping, 
and, giving them a sovereign each, he said they might 
come too if they liked, and lay out their money. 
This proposal met with a ready assent, and when 
Blanche and Mary had thanked their uncle, they 
went off together to consult how they should spend 
their money. Mary had long wished for a bracelet 
of her father and mother’s hair, and was in much 





| 
| 
| 
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“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES.” 


different things she wanted, but finally decided on a 
gold locket, into which she would have her mother’s 
photograph fastened. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Stanhope told the girls she 


| expected some friends to tea the next evening, but 


had forgotten to send off one note, and asked them 
to drive into Emersely and leave it at Mr. Clifford’s. 
Blanche and Mary readily consented, and a few 
minutes more saw them on the road to Emersely. 

When they had left Mrs. Stanhope’s note, and as 
they drove slowly back through the town, Blanche 
suggested that, as they were in no hurry home, they 
should stop at one of the jeweller’s shops and look at 
some lockets. 

“No, Blanehe; we cannot do so,” said Mary. 
“ Aunt told me never to go shopping unless she was 
with me.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to buy anything, you 
know—only just to look at the lockets; and you 
could inquire what they would charge for making 
the hair bracelet, Mary.” 

“No, Blanche; I cannot go, and I wish you would 
not either. Aunt would not like it.” 

“Nonsense; Iam not going to spend my sovereign, 
I assure you, and I don’t think there is any danger 
that the shopman will eat me.” 

So saying, Blanche, who was quite determined 
upon having her own way, desired the coachman to 
stop at the next jeweller’s. 

It was a small, rather poor-looking shop, and 
Blanche had not entered it many minutes when she 
came back again with a very perplexed face, and 
took her seat in silence by her cousin. 

“Oh, Mary!” she whispered, as they drove away 
from the shop; “what shall I do—I have lost my 
sovereign ?”” 

“Lost your sovereign ! 
Blanche?” asked Mary. 

“Yes; quite sure. I have no pocket in this 
muslin, so I slipped the sovereign into my glove 
when we were leaving home, thinking perhaps I 
should like to buy something in Emersely, and now 
it is gone; what shall I do?” 

“I think we had better drive back to Thompson’s 
again, and ask them to search the shop; you might 
have dropped it there.” 

“No, I know I did not; I missed it a minute or 
two after I went into the shop. What shall I do? 
Uncle will be so angry, and I can’t have the locket 
after all.” 

“Yes, you shall have the locket, Blanche; you 
must take my sovereign—I don’t want it now. 
You must take it—indeed, you must.” 

“But what would uncle and aunt say? for, of 


Are you quite sure, 





delight at the prospect of being able to have one 


now; while Blanche thought of at least twenty | me,” said Blanche. 


course, you will have to tell them you gave it to 
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“No, I don’t think I need; you know uncle said 
we might spend it as we liked.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, the phaeton 
was brought round to the hall door, and Mrs. 
Stanhope went up-stairs to get ready, desiring her 
two nieces to do so too. When she returned to the 
drawing-room a few minutes afterwards, dressed for 
her drive, she was surprised to find Mary still sitting 
there, and inquired why she had not gone to get 
ready. 

Mary coloured as she answered, “I am not going 
with you to-day, aunt, thank you.” 

Mrs. Stanhope left the room, wondering greatly at 
Mary’s embarrassment ; but having full confidence in 
her at all times, she determined not to ask any more 
questions. 

At seven o’clock the same evening, Blanche and 
Mary were in their bedroom dressing for ‘tea- 
Blanche had chosen a lovely locket—it cost twenty- 
seven shillings, but her uncle, on seeing that’she had 
set her heart on that particular one, had added the 
additional seven shillings, and her mother’s photo- 
graph was already fastened into it. 

The guests had already arrived, and Mrs. Stan- 
hope called her nieces forward to introduce them. 
Beyond a stiff nod, or a cold shake-hands, Mary was 
scarcely taken any notice of ; so escaping as soon as 
it was possible, she passed over to the opposite side 
of the room and sat down in her favourite seat by 
the window, while Blanche, who became immediately 
the centre of attraction, remained talking to a group 
of ladies and gentlemen. 

“What' a’ lovely girl Blanche is, Mrs. Stanhope; 
you really must feel quite proud of her,” said one 
old lady, who sat by Mrs. Stanhope on the sofa. 

“Yes, indeed,” said an elderly gentleman who 
stood near her; “but what a pretty locket that is, 
my dear! May I look at it, Miss Blanche?” And 
then added, almost involuntarily, as he unclasped it, 
“Oh, what’ a’handsome face! Surely this must be 
your mother; the likeness is ‘very strong.” 

But at this moment a servant-entered the room and 
handed something to Mrs. Stanhope, saying that Mr. 
Thompson, the jeweller, sent it, and that the young 
lady who drove through Emersely yesterday with 
Miss Mary had dropped it in his shop. 

“Why, that must have been you, Blanche. What 
does all this mean? I did not know you lost a 
sovereign ?” said Mrs. Stanhope. 

Poor Blanche was perféctly thunderstruck. She 
stood speechless in the centre of the room, not daring 
to meet her aunt’s eyes, and feeling that every one 
in the room was looking at her. 

“You lost it? Surely there is some mistake. I 
did not hear you went shopping alone yesterday, 
and how were you able to buy that locket if vou 
lost your money ?” 





Poor Blanche! She knew her aunt was wait 
for her answer, and that a full disclosure must 
follow; so she looked imploringly at Mary, who was 
still standing by the window. Mary immediately 
came forward, and going up to her aunt, she ey. 
plained all in a low voice, making as many excuses 
as she could for Blanche’s behaviour, and begging 
Mrs. Stanhope not to say anything more about it 
at present. 

Her words were-unheard by all save Mr. and Mrs, 
Stanhope, and old Mr. Clifford, who stood near 
them; but when Mary had ceased speaking, Mr, 
Stanhope remarked aloud— 

“Well, Blanche, if I were in your place I should 
be ashamed to wear that locket, seeing how you 
came by it. You first disobeyed your aunt yester. 
day, and then when you lost the money I gave you, 
you were selfish enough to take Mary’s to buy that 
locket. ‘You, Mary, acted most ‘ unselfishly and 
generously, and you shall not be disappointed about 
the bracelet.” : 

“Ah, yes! Mary never thinks about herself; she 
is always trying to please others,” murmured old 
Mr. Clifford, as he glanced at his god-daughter, 
affectionately. “Ihave always been an admirer of 
a pretty face: myself, but you see the old saying, 
‘Handsome is that handsome does,’ is the best and 
truest after all.” E. 
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158. Into what form was the best gold anciently 
beaten, and what mention of it do we find ‘in Serip- 
ture ? : 

159. What great prophet’s complaint, and God's 
answer thereto, is recorded in one of the Epistles, as 
a consolation to those who despair of the success of 
God’s work in the world ? 

160. What two books of the Old Testament are 
they in which the Sacred Name does mot once 
occur ? 

161. The great-grandmother of David was a 
Gentile. 

162. The son of one of the kings of Israel, with 
the help of his armour-bearer alone, slew twenty 
Philistines, and caused a panic in the rest of their 
army. Where do we find this? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 304, 


. Jer. xli. 8. 

. Gen. xv. 14. 

. 2 Kings iii. 15. 

. Job i. 5. 

. 2 Kings iii. 4. 

. Esther ii. 21, 22, and vi. 1, 2. 
. 2 Kings iii. 27. | 





